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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  PROJECT."   THE  DATE  IS  OCTOBER  29, 
1979,  AND  THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MRS.  SHEFFIELD  CLARK,  III,  IN  NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD  AND  IS  TRANSCRIBED 
BY  MARY  JANE  MORGAN. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mrs.  Clark,  I  suggest  we  start  by  getting  some 

biographical  information  about  you.   We  might 
start  with  something  about  your  family  and  your  childhood,  your  educa- 
tion and  experience  up  to  the  point  you  met  Winfield  Dunn.   And  then  we'll 
start  that  part. 
MRS.  CLARK:  I  was  born  in  Orlando,  Florida,  raised  in  Knoxville 

in  Tennessee,  and  went  to  school  there.   I  went 
to  Stevens  College  and  the  University  of  Tennessee,  married  and  moved 
away.   I've  lived  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Nashville,  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
and  back  to  Knoxville. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  move  back  to  Knoxville? 

MRS.  CLARK:  We  moved  back  to  Knoxville  in  the  fall  of  1962. 

We  have  three  children.   They're  all  grown. 
They  spent  from  '62  till  '78  in  Knoxville,  and  then  we  moved  down  here  to 
Williamson  County. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  in  Knoxville,  then,  from  about  1962  to 

1978? 


MRS.  CLARK:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  political  activity  did  you  get  involved  in 

in  Knox  County? 
MRS.  CLARK:  My  political  activity  started  out  with  a  friend 

when  we  went  to  a  precinct  meeting  one  night,  and 
they  needed  names  to  fill  up  the  list.   And  she  put  my  name  on  the  precinct 
committee  list.   That  was  about  1963.   In  1964  I  did  some  work  in  the 
Goldwater  campaign,  mostly  telephoning  from  my  home,  a  few  days  at  head- 
quarters.  The  children  were  still  little,  and  I  just  hadn't  gotten  that 
much  involved.   And  I  went  there  to  help  in  some  local  campaigns.   I 
helped  in  Senator  Baker's  campaign  in  1966. 

Oh,  let  me  go  back  just  a  little  bit.   The  very  first  time  I  ever  got 
involved  in  a  campaign  was  the  primary,  the  senate  primary  in  1966.   I 
worked  for  Ken  Roberts.   Then  of  course  Senator  Baker  won  the  primary  and 
went  on  to  win  the  election.   Then  from  '66  till  1970  it  really  was  mostly 
local  county  politics  I  was  involved  in.   Some  involvement  in  the  Nixon 
race  in  1968,  but  not  to  the  point  that  we  all  got  involved  in, in  1970. 
in  Winfield  Dunn's  primary  campaign. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  happen  to  meet  Winfield  Dunn,  and  what 

were  the  circumstances? 
MRS.  CLARK:  I  had  met  Dr.  Dunn  at  the  kickoff  campaign  for  then- 

Congressman  Bill  Brock,  but  he  was  kicking  off  his 
campaign  for  the  Senate,  and  he  had  it  in  Knox  County  in  May  of  1970.   And 
I  just  briefly  met  Governor  Winfield  Dunn,  and  L  believe  it  was  Jack  Mob  ley 
who  introduced  me  to  him.   And  then  the  next  month  . . . 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  was  that  meeting? 

MRS.  CLARK:  It  was  at  the  old  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel  here  in 

Knoxville.   We  had  a  big  kick-off  rally  for 
Congressman  Brock,  and  I  had  done  some  work  in  later-to-be  Senator  Brock's 
campaign  in  '70.   But  not,  you  know,  full-time  work.   I  mean  it  was  just 
about  the  same  amount  I'd  done  before,  always.   Then  in  June  of  '70,  I 
remember  I  was  invited  to  a  meeting,  sort  of  like  a  coffee  or  tea  or  some- 
thing at  the  Bevins  home  out  in  Farragut ,  to  meet  and  talk  to  Dr.  Dunn 
again.   And  there  must  have  been  maybe  fifteen  people  there.   Obviously 
this  was  a  nucleus  of  a  campaign  that  he  got  together  later — the  campaign 
organization  he  got  together  later.   Most  were  people  I  really  had  never 
met  before.   He  spoke  at  a  luncheon  the  next  day.   I  still  hadn't  made 
up  my  mind  what  I  was  going  to  do  in  this  primary. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  a  choice  of  several  candidates  to  support, 

I  know. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Right.   There  were  already — were  four  major  candi- 

dates that  had  announced.   There's  always  a  couple 
that  run  every  time.   But  there  were  four  candidates  and  I  really  hadn't 
made  up  my  mind,  and  in  talking  with  people  in  the  next  few  days,  I 
decided  that  this  is  the  candidate  that  I  wanted  to  work  for.   And  from 
about  the  middle  of  June  until  after  the  inauguration  in  January  it  was 
like  a  twenty-four  hour  a  day  involvement. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  impression  did  you  have  the  first  time  you 

met  Winfield  Dunn?   Do  you  remember? 
MRS.  CLARK:  Sincerity.   A  deep  sense  of  commitment.   He  was 


quite  capable  of  generating  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  his  audience,  on  first  meeting.   You  believed 
what  he  said. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Obviously  you  were  well  impressed  by  him  as  a 

person.   Did  you  have  any  idea  what  kind  of 
candidate  he  would  make? 
MRS.  CLARK:  I  don't  think  any  of  us  thought  very  much  about 

that  in  the  very  beginning.   We  just  knew  that 
of  the  people  that  had  presented  themselves  so  far  his  idea,  you  know, 
about  his  home,  his  age,  it  all  seemed  to  fit  into  a  pattern  that  we'd 
maybe  been  looking  for.   Of  course  we  had  a  local  candidate  running  for 
governor,  that  hadn't  generated  any  enthusiasm,  but  I'm  sure  he  generated 
quite  a  bit  of  loyalty. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  he  had  quite  a  few  supporters  as  a  result 

of  his  work  for  the  party  around  the  state. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Right.   We  were  told  by  the  county  chairman  after 

the — (I'll  have  to  get  ahead  of  my  story) — but 
we  were  told  by  our  county  chairman  after  the  election  that  we  all  made 
it  very  respectable  to  vote  against  a  hometown  boy.   I'll  never  forget 
that  part  of  my  lecture  I  got. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  quality  of  support,  of  course,  is  important. 

Did  you  have  any  trouble  getting  enough  people 
together  to  start  a  campaign? 
MRS.  CLARK:  No,  that  was  the  thing  that  amazed  us.   We  felt 

like  we  were  still  in  the  "Winfield  who?"  stage, 
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but  with  each  appearance,  every  time  Winfield  would  be  on  the  television, 

every  time  he  would  come  to  a  meeting,  a  rally,  a  small  gathering,  a 

large  gathering,  he  never  left  without  picking  up  additional  supporters. 

It  was  fascinating  to  watch.   I'm  not  sure  any  of  us  knew  what  we  were 

doing.   But  we  knew,  whatever  it  took  to  do  it,  we  wanted  to  try. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  mean,  mostly  the  campaign  was  managed  by 

people  who  were  not  professionals  at  that  sort 
of  thing? 
MRS.  CLARK:  Right,  right.   Some  of  the  people  that  were  in 

the  campaign  had  had  a  little  bit  of  experience 
raising  money,  but  never  on  a  statewide  level.   They  had  just  given  to  the 
local  candidates.   E.S.  Bevins  and  Jack  Bevins,  his  brother — their  father 
had  always  been  popular,  and  had  been  an  elected  official,  and  had  been 
the  county  chairman — no,  he'd  never  been  a  county  chairman.   That  wasn't 
it.   He  was  campaign  manager  for  the  county  races  several  times.   So 
they  had  lots  of  contacts,  and  their  mother,  Oreta  did.   Rarely  ever  did 
we  get  a  'no'  when  we'd  call  people  to  come  and  volunteer,  and  work. 
It  was  like  a  snowball,  you  know,  it  just  grew  and  grew. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  did  you  do  about  first  opening  an  office? 

MRS.  CLARK:  We  rented  a  little  tiny  room  in  the  Holiday  Inn 

Central,  it  was  called  then.   It  was  down  fairly 
close  to  the  university  campus  there  in  Knoxville.   And  it  couldn't  have 
been  more  than  eight  feet  by  ten  feet  or  nine  feet  by  twelve  feet — 
something  like  that,  right  there  on  the  front.   And  I  think  maybe  that's 
when  all  of  us  first  got  an  idea  that  we  were  going  to  succeed.   You  know, 


everybody  there  was  enthusiastic.   Everybody  at  the  motel.   All  the  people 
that  worked  there.   Every  time  Winfield  would  come,  they  were  all  crazy 
about  him,  from  the  manager's  three-year  old  son  up  to  the  most  hardened 
employee  that  had  been  there  for  a  long  time.   Rarely  a  day  passed  that 
we  didn't  have  people  coming  in  to  the  motel  on  business  or  to  stay,  most 
of  them  Tennesseans.   They  always  had  a  comment  to  make.   We  got  several 
people  from  out  of  town,  who  maybe  lived  close  enough  to  the  state  that 
they  had  gotten  interested  in  the  race.   You  just  felt  like  you  were  in 
the  right  place. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Obviously  you  felt  he  could  win  loyalty  when  he 

had  a  chance  to  meet  people.   Now  I'm  sure  if  you 
needed  to  have  him  in  Knox  County — after  all  it's  the  third  largest  in 
the  state — were  you  able  to  get  him  there  as  much  as  you  felt  you  needed? 
MRS.  CLARK:  Yes,  I  think  his  campaign  people  realized  this, 

that  if  they  could  start  in  the  upper  east 
Tennessee  area,  which  is  traditionally,  you  know,  Republican,  even  though 
they  were  going  to  have  four  candidates,  that  if  they  could  pick  up  a 
nice  vote  in  Knoxville  to  go  across  the  mountains  with,  and,  of  course, 
the  Shelby  County  people  told  us  from  the  first  day  there 'd  be  no  problem. 
"Don't  worry  about  us.   We'll  deliver."  Winfield  came  in  second  in  Knox 
County,  but  to  us,  it  was  a  moral  victory.   I  mean  the  margin  was  not 
that  large. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  considering  that  you  had  one  candidate  from 

Knox  County  and  the  other  from  East  Tennessee, 
that  was  not  bad. 


MRS.  CLARK:  Well,  we  felt  like  if,  like  you  said  before,  if 

people  could  meet  him,  then  they  didn't  have  any 
problems  from  then  on.   Except  those  persons  who  had  committed  early  in 
the  game,  and  you  know,  out  of  loyalty  or  a  sense  of  commitment  stayed 
with  their  candidate;  but  their  enthusiasm  never  reached  the  same  level 
as  the  Dunn  campaign's  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  did  have  that. 

MRS.  CLARK:  Oh  yes,  oh  yes.   New  faces  every  day,  people. 

Of  course,  I  don't  know  what  it  would  have  been 
like  to  have  lost;  but  the  people  that  we  met,  I  think,  to  me  that's  a 
great  part  of  politics.   And  even  when  you  lose,  you  feel  like  you've 
gained  so  many  friends.   But  this  was  like  a  big  family.   You  know,  when 
the  campaign  was  over  and  we  closed  up  and  went  home,  we  all  missed  each 
other  terribly.   It  really  was  a  very  close  knit  group. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  many  people  were  you  able  to  rely  on  for 

steady  service?   I  know  you  used  volunteers  all 
along. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Those  people  that  you're  talking  about,  people 

that  really  became  just  totally  involved,  I  think 
there  must  have  been,  doing  the  different  things,  there  must  have  been  a 
core  of  about  twenty-five.   But  then  it  was  like  a  wheel.   We  felt  like 
we  had  every  neighborhood  covered. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  your  work  of  keeping  records  and  mailing 

and  so  forth?   Did  you  get  enough  volunteer  help 
in  to  help  with  that? 
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MRS.  CLARK:  After  the  primary  we  did.   We  didn't  do  very  many 

mailings  before.   It  was  mostly  phone  calls,  per- 
sonal appearances  by  Winfield,  which  we  felt  like,  there  again,  if  they 
could  ever  see  him  ...  We  helped  to  raise  the  money  for  some  media. 
From  June  to  August,  we  just  had  about  six  weeks,  and  they  passed  mighty 
fast. 

So  little  time. 

But  the  day  after  the  primary  we  had  people  in 

there  from  every  campaign,  on  both  sides, 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
MRS.  CLARK: 


volunteering. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  After  the  primary,  what  did  you  do  to  get  sup- 

porters of  the  other  candidates  in? 

MRS.  CLARK:  Well,  I  personally  was  not  as  involved  in  that  as, 

like  the  Bevins,  people  who  had  been  more  closely 

aligned  with  some  of  the  other  primary  campaigns.   They  were  a  big  help. 

They  had  had  supporters  who  perhaps — I  mean,  they  knew  they  would  have 

supporters  after  the  primary  was  over.   I  thought  one  of  the  most  amazing 

things,  though,  was  in  Knox  County.   We  didn't  have  to  go  out  and  seek 

as  much  as  they  came  to  us.   One  or  two  of  the  campaigns  in  particular, 

their  key  people. 

Which  campaigns  were  most  helpful  to  you?   Which 
of  the  others  after  the  primary? 

On  the  Democratic  side  I  would  say  Stan  Snodgrass's 
campaign  gave  us  the  most  help  and  advice. 

There's  always  those  people  that  say,  "Now,  you  understand,  I  can't  come 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MRS.  CLARK: 


down  and  work  openly,  and  I  can't  do  this,  and  I  can't  do  that;  but  I'm 

not  going  to  do  anything  for  anybody  else  either."   And  in  some  instances 

they  helped  us  with  money.   They  gave  us  names,  contacts — help  that  we 

all  needed.   I  think  probably  it  was  done  on  a  county-by-county  basis 

by  those  people  in  the  counties  who  knew  who  to  go  to.   But  so  many  times, 

they  came  to  the  campaign.   I  thought  it  was  amazing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  reorganize  your  headquarters  in  any  way 

after  the  primary?   You  know,  the  state  head- 
quarters was  reorganized  considerably,  and  new  people  brought  in,  so  forth. 
MRS.  CLARK:  No,  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  as  to 

what  Knox  County  should  do,  and  we  were  told  that 
Knox  County  wasn't  quite  ready  for  a  headquarters  off  of  the  main  street. 
They've  always  had  headquarters  there.   There  again  E.S. — oh,  he  had  a 
very  stubborn  streak — said  no,  we  were  going  to  stay  where  we  were. 
People  liked  it.   We  could  get  volunteers.   It  was  easy.   I  think  maybe 
he  felt  a  little  bit  superstitious.   He  didn't  want  to  leave.   And  it 
worked  out  beautifully  for  us.   We  got  more  room.   And  of  course  we  had 
lots  more  people  in  on  the  campaign  side  that  were  added,  that  either 
came  in  after  the  primary  or  they  had  been,  you  know,  involved  in  other 
campaigns,  particularly  the  fund  raising  part  of  the  campaign.   That  was 
back  before  the  federal  election  law,  that  each  county  raise  their  own 
money.   You  raised  it,  and  you  spent  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  (the  money)  improved  greatly  after  the 

primary,  didn't  it? 
MRS.  CLARK:  Oh  yes,  oh  yes. 
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the  most  amazing  things,  though,  was  in  Knox  County.   We  didn't  have  to  go 
out  and  seek  as  much  as  they  came  to  us.   One  or  two  of  the  campaigns  in 
particular,  their  key  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Which  campaigns  were  most  helpful  to  you? 

Which  of  the  others  after  the  primary? 
MRS.  CLARK:  On  the  Democratic  side  I  would  say  Stan 

Snodgrass's  campaign  gave  us  the  most  help 
and  advice.   There's  always  those  people  that  say,  "Now,  you  understand,  I 
can't  come  down  and  work  openly,  and  I  can't  do  this,  and  I  can't  do  that; 
but  I'm  not  going  to  do  anything  for  anybody  else  either."  And  in  some 
instances  they  helped  us  with  money.   They  gave  us  names,  contacts—help 
that  we  all  needed.   I  think  probably  it  was  done  on  a  county-by-county 
basis  by  those  people  in  the  counties  who  knew  who  to  go  to.   But  so  many 
times,  they  came  to  the  campaign.   I  thought  it  was  amazing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  reorganize  your  headquarters  in 

any  way  after  the  primary?   You  know,  the 
state  headquarters  was  reorganized  considerably,  and  new  people  brought  in, 
so  forth. 
MRS.  CLARK:  No,  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  as 

to  what  Knox  County  should  do,  and  we  were 
told  that  Knox  County  wasn't  quite  ready  for  a  headquarters  off  of  the  main 
street.   They've  always  had  headquarters  there.   There  again  E.S.--oh,  he 
had  a  very  stubborn  streak--said  no,  we  were  going  to  stay  where  we  were, 
People  liked  it.   We  could  get  volunteers.   It  was  easy.   I  thing  maybe  he 
felt  a  little  superstitious.   He  didn't  want  to  leave.   And  it  worked  out 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  about  your  financial  support  up  until  the 

primary?   Did  you  operate  in  the  black  within 

the  county? 

MRS.  CLARK:  Yes,  we  ...  looking  back  on  it,  I  think  we  must 

have  had  a  lot  of  personal  contributions  from 

those  people  involved  in  the  campaign  organization.   We  didn't  spend  a 

lot  of  money.   So  when  the  campaign  was  over,  I  think  we  had  a  little 

bit  to  go  into  the  general  election.   And  then  of  course  the  money 

raisers  really  got  organized. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
MRS.  CLARK: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MRS.  CLARK: 


After  that. 

Uh-huh.   That's  one  thing  I  don't  usually  get 

involved  in.   I  can  sell  a  few  tickets  maybe. 

E.S.  worked  in  that  more. 

Well,  and  Quentin  Gulley  and  Dick  Impe  were  the 

chief  ones.   And  then  of  course  Frank  Barnett,  I 
think,  was  on  the  statewide  committee;  and  Frank  was  assigned  to  Knox 
County  because  that  was  his  home.   And  of  course  he  eventually  came  down 
here  with  the  governor.   But  by  then,  after  August,  we  didn't  have  any 
trouble  getting  a  campaign  committee  together. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  kind  of  advertising  did  you  concentrate  on 

doing  before  the  primary  election?   I  know  you 
needed  to  get  name  recognition. 
MRS.  CLARK:  We  had  some  bumper  stickers,  and  we  had  some 

campaign  buttons.   I  don't  remember  any  bill- 
boards.  I'm  sure  there  was  some  media  by  us.   And  we  might  at  the  time 
have  gotten  out  like  some  invitations.   We  had  an  opening  and  those  kind 
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of  things.   But  it  was  so — I  can't  find  the  word  I'm  trying  to  use — 

compared  to  the  slick  advertising  that  you  see  in  today's  campaigns, 

it  was  so,  kind  of  home-spun.   We  had  a  printer  that  was  completely 

devoted  to  the  campaign.   He  could  run  us  off  fliers,  and  you  know  lots 

of  times  we  got  the  invitations  and  things  when  the  ink  wasn't  even  dry 

yet;  and  we'd  start  stuffing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  could  get  orders  filled  quickly. 

MRS.  CLARK:  Oh  yes,  because  this  man  had  come  to  deliver 

something  one  time  when  Winfield  was  going  to  be 
there,  and  stayed  and  listened  to  him  talk;  and  that  was  it  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned.   And  so  he  just  put  up  anything,  and  I  had  an  idea  where 
his  political  leanings  were  because  he  liked  Bill  Brock  too;  and  he 
helped  that  campaign.   And  that  was  another  thing.   Knox  County  never 
had  the  problem  that  some  of  the  counties  had  with  those  two  campaigns. 
In  some  of  them  obviously  it  was  pretty  bitter.   But  we  didn't  have 
that.   We  were  all  for  one.   And  I  think  this  helped  us. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well  they  appeared  together  jointly  as  much  as 

possible,  didn't  they? 
MRS.  CLARK:  You  know,  some  those  breaches  have  never  been 

healed.   And  it  showed  up,  it  sort  of  flared  up 
I  think  in  '74,  a  little  bit  in  the  primary.   But  I  don't  think  the  two 
men  personally  had  the  problem.   It  was  their  campaign.   And  I  think  a 
lot  of  it  was,  maybe  after  the  primary  so  much  support  came  in  for  Winfield 
that  he  didn't  have  before,  organizational  people  and  all;  and  then  they 
revamped  all  the  advertising,  all  the  colors  and  the  bumper  stickers  and 
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pins  and  the  billboards  and  the  stationery.   It  was  all  completely  different, 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  became — I  suppose  the  description  is — much 

more  professional. 
MRS.  C1ARK:  Very  sophisticated,  but  it  worked. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  know  the  advertising  agency  switched, 

and  the  campaign  moved  more  from  Memphis  to 
Nashville  for  statewide  operations. 

MRS.  CLARK:  I  think  that  sort  of  upset  Memphis,  didn't  it? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  it  did.   Though  I  don't  think  it  caused 

enough  difficulty  to  interfere  with  the  vote. 
For  you  know  what  Shelby  County's  total  was. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Oh  yeah — well  they  said  just  exactly  what  it 

would  be,  and  it  was. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now,  on  the  state  level,  which  members  of  the 

campaign  staff  did  you  start  meeting? 
MRS.  CLARK:  Well — Lamar.   That's  the  first  time  I  had  met 

Lamar,  even  though  he  was  from  Maryville. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now,  that  was  after  the  primary  that  you  met  him. 

MRS.  CLARK:  Right.   Some  of  the  people  in  the  primary  campaign, 

Charles,  we  never  really  met.   We  didn't  have  time. 
One  time  we  met  so  many  people  was  when  we  had  the  statewide  kick-off  in 
September,  in  Knox  County,  and  a  lot  of  the  people  came.   I  had  met 
several  from  Memphis.   I  remember  meeting  Billy  Rachels  and  Judge  Wellford 
and,  oh  gosh,  who  else.   And  that  was  the  first  time  I'd  ever  met  Carolyn 
Raines  who  ran  the  office  there  and  then  came  here. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  in  contact  by  telephone  with  them 

before,  I  suppose. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Oh  yes.   And  some  of  the  people  we  really  always 

just  talked  to.   And  of  course  Frank  was  from 
Knoxville — Frank  Barnett — so  I  knew  him.   I  met  Dale  Young  and  Bill 
Russell,  who  subsequently  came  to  Nashville  with  the  governor.   Dale  was 
from  Blount  County,  and  Bill  from  Loudon  County.   Ralph  Griffith  I  had 
known  a  long  time  because  he'd  been  with  the  Journal  and  had  the  legisla- 
tive beat  down  here  in  Nashville.   I'm  trying  to  think  of  the  names  that 
we  met.   We  just  all  sort  of  pitched  in  and  talked  on  the  phone  mostly. 
I  met  a  lot  of  them  at  the  inauguration  that  I  hadn't  met  before. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  met  the  people  whose  voices  you'd  been  hearing 

on  the  telephone,  didn't  you? 
MRS.  CLARK:  Mm-hmm.   And  I  had  come  after  the  campaign  was 

over,  and  Betty  was  announced  as  the  inaugural 
chairman.   I  made  a  couple  of  the  trips  with  her  to  Nashville  to  help, 
and  then  we  met  even  more.   That's  the  first  time  I'd  met  Robin  Beard 
and  Mary  Jane  Kreel  and — oh,  there  was  a  Katie  somebody  I  remember,  and 
then  Katie  Phillips  from  Chattanooga  I  met.   Some  of  these  people,  you 
know,  I  still  see  them.   They're  good  friends  now.   It  was,  like  I  said, 
a  sort  of  a  family  affair. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  very  close  knit,  I  think,  throughout. 

What  people  did  you  call  in  Nashville  generally 
to  keep  up  your  contact  to  make  reports? 
MRS.  CLARK:  Well,  I  don't  remember  having  so  much  contact 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MRS.  CLARK: 

ville. 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 


would  be,  and  it  was. 

Now,  on  the  state  level,  which  members  of 
the  campaign  staff  did  you  start  meeting? 
Well--Lamar.  That's  the  first  time  I  had 
met  Lamar,  even  though  he  was  from  Mary- 


Now,  that  was  after  the  primary  that  you 

met  him. 
MRS.  CLARK  Right.   Some  of  the  people  in  the  primary 

campaign,  Charles,  we  never  really  met. 
We  didn't  have  time.   One  time  we  met  so  many  people  was  when  we  had  the 
statewide  kick-off  in  September,  in  Knox  County,  and  a  lot  of  the  poeple 
came.   I  had  met  several  from  Memphis.   I  remember  meeting  Billy  Rachels 
and  Judge  Wellford  and,  oh  gosh,  who  else.   And  that  was  the  first  time  I'd 
ever  met  Carolyn  Raines  who  ran  the  office  there  and  then  came  here. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  in  contact  by  telephone  with  them 

before,  I  suppose. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Oh  yes.   And  some  of  the  people  we  really 

always  just  talked  to.   And  of  course  Frank 
was  from  Knoxville--Frank  Barnett--so  I  knew  him.   I  met  Dale  Young  and 
Bill  Russell,  who  subsequently  came  to  Nashville  with  the  governor.   Dale 
was  from  Blount  County,  and  Bill  from  Loudon  County.   Ralph  Griffith  I  had 
known  for  a  long  time  because  he'd  been  with  the  Journal  and  had  the  legis- 
lative beat  down  here  in  Nashville.   I'm  trying  to  think  of  the  names  that 
we  met.   We  just  all  sort  of  pitched  in  and  talked  on  the  phone  mostly.   I 
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with  the  campaign  committee  as  like  campaign  headquarters  for  supplies 
and  requests.   I  really  talked  to  Carolyn  Raines  a  lot  because  of  the 
scheduling.   She  would  be  one  in  the  campaign  office;  and  then  a  couple 
of  times,  maybe  we'd  feel  like  we  had  a  little  problem  in  Knox  County. 
Three  or  four  of  us  would  get  in  the  car  and  come  down  and  talk  to  Lamar. 
We  just  really  sort  of  did  our  thing.   You  didn't  have  to  report  as  much 
then  as  you  do  now,  you  know.   I  always  got  the  impression,  Charles,  that 
when  the  primary  was  over,  Winfield  and  Judge  Wellford  and  all  of  them 
were  kind  of  ready  to  go  on  a  little  vacation;  and  they  found  out  they 
couldn't.   You  know,  they  didn't  know  (what)  to  do.   They'd  won  it,  and 
that  was  it.   And  so  I  think  looking  back,  it's  probably  good  they 
brought  some  help  in.   Lee  Smith  I  had  worked  with  in  Ken  Roberts' 
campaign  back  in  '66. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  time  you  took  Winfield  up  to 

Campbell  County? 
MRS.  CLARK:  It  was  early  in  the  primary  campaign,  and  I 

think  Winfield  was  still  driving  around  then  from 
town  to  town;  and  they  decided  that  he  needed  to  go  up  into  Campbell 
County  to  the  county  seat  up  there  at  Jacksboro.   Oh  they  were  all  enthu- 
siastic about  it,  and  I  think  about  six  of  them  piled  in  the  car.   It  was 
E.S.  and  Jack  Bevins,  probably  Jack  Mobley  went,  and  Winfield  and  his 
driver.   And  I  know  there  were  more  in  the  car  when  it  showed  up  at  the 
courthouse  in  Campbell  County.   I  think  they  said  there  were  four.   And 
we  always  remember  Campbell  County  because  they  did  so  well  in  the  election, 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  Winfield 's  driver  then? 
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MRS.  CLARK: 
DR.  CRAWFORD 
MRS.  CLARK: 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
MRS.  CLARK: 


He  was  a  young  man  from  Memphis. 

Was  that  Chip  Christians? 

No,  Chip  came  on  after  the  primary.   This  was 

Rufus. 

Yes. 

Rufus.   And  I  saw  Rufus  later.   I  think  maybe 

that  was  kind  of  the  sad  part  of  Winfield's 
campaign.   He  just  needed  to  be  replaced  after  the  primary.   It  was  a 
very  personal  thing,  and  he  did  a  good  job  and  was  totally  dedicated. 
But  he  just  couldn't  quite  get  up  that  momentum.   There  were  lots  of 
people  like  that. 

The  campaign  became  very  demanding  as  time  went 

on,  you  know,  long  days  and  not  much  sleep. 

Uh-huh.   Lots  of  flying  then,  you  know,  because 

then  people  would  offer  their  planes.   As  I  say, 
it  used  to  be  more  fun  to  work  in  a  campaign.   You  didn't  worry  about  the 

federal  election  laws.   We  weren't  breaking  them — we  weren't  doing  anything 
wrong.   It's  just,  if  you  needed  a  plane,  you  called  a  friend  of  yours 
that  had  a  plane,  and  they  could  take  Winfield  to  Kingsport,  maybe  Tri- 
Cities  Airport;  and  I'd  bring  him  back  to  Knox.   And  somebody  at  Knox 
would  take  him  to  Nashville  or  Memphis  the  next  day.   The  whole  thing  was 
on  a  more  personal  basis. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  it  was,  and  probably  a  lot  more  enjoyable. 

MRS.  CLARK:  It  was,  it  was.   It  was  great,  you  know,  to  get 

money.   Someone  would  come  in  maybe  and  give  you 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MRS.  CLARK: 
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a  nice  check  and  you  were  thrilled  to  death;  and  you  knew  you  were  going 
to  use  it  for  your  votes  there  in  that  area.   One  kind  of  fun  incident 
in  the  campaign — there  was  a  person  in  Knox  County  who  was  perfectly 
willing  to  give  Winfield  quite  a  large  sum,  but  he  wanted  it  to  be  cash. 
And  he  came  down  to  the  campaign  headquarters.   I  was  the  only  one  there, 
and  it  was  kind  of  late  in  the  afternoon;  but  the  others  were  coming 
back  later.   And  he  gave  it  to  me  in  an  envelope,  and  he  wanted  me  to 
count  it.   And  when  I  realized  how  much  was  there,  I  was  absolutely 
horrified,  because  there  was  no  place  to  put  it,  you  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  didn't  have  a  safe  or  anything? 

MRS.  CLARK:  No  safe.   I  put  it  in  the  desk  drawer,  and 

immediately  the  man  left.   I  got  on  the  phone  and 
called  our  money  raisers.   "Get  over  here.   I've  got  this  money  over 
here,  and  it's  frightening  me.   I  don't  think  I've  ever  had  this  much, 
you  know,  just  from  one  source."   And  so  that  kind  of  left  a  little 
intrigue.   There  was  nothing  wrong  with  it.   The  man  just  wanted  to  give 
him  some  money,  and  it  was  cash.   But  you  don't  do  that  anymore. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  No,  everything  has  to  be  so  carefully  accounted 

for  and  reported,  that  it's  just  different. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Mm-hmm.   It's  supposed  to  be  carefully  accounted 

for  and  reported;  and  I  think  by-and-large 
everyone,  you  know,  goes  like  it  is.   We  do. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  the  law  is  certainly  well-intentioned,  and 

it's  not  too  difficult  to  keep  books. 
MRS.  CLARK:  No,  it's  just  not  as  much  fun  any  more. 
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\DR.  CRAWFORD:  No,  it's  just  not  nearly  as  personal. 

MRS.  CLARK:  The  counties  didn't  raise  the  money  the  same  in 

this  campaign,  you  know.   Everything  went  to 
Nashville,  because  it  had  to  be  written  down.   Everything  had  to  be — even 
the  inauguration,  you  know.   It  all  had  to  go  over  to  the  transition 
office  and  be  listed. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  in  a  way  people  are  more  inclined  to 

contribute  generously  when  it's  for  a  local  effort, 
when  they  know  that  it's  going  to  be  spent  there;  and  they  can  see  the 
billboards  and  the  television  programs  and  the  other  things  you  do  with 
it.   Tell  me  something  about  the  opening  of  the  governor's  office  over 
there  in  1972. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Well,  when  Winfield  was  campaigning,  he  had  said 

that  he  would  like  to  have  an  east  Tennessee 
governor's  office.   And  some  of  our  legislators  held  him  to  it  after  the 
election  was  over,  and  they  even  passed  a  resolution  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate.   We  opened  the  office  in  July  of  1972.   Prior  to  that,  I 
came  down  to  Nashville  and  spent  about  a  week,  going  around,  visiting 
with  the  different  Cabinet  members  and  their  staff,  getting  to  know  the 
ropes,  so  to  speak,  getting  to  know  everyone  on  the  governor's  staff  here 
in  Nashville.   Quite  a  bit  of  time  had  passed  since  the  campaign  by  then, 
and  there  were  lots  of  new  faces,  new  people  to  meet.   We  opened  up  in 
June  or  July  of  1972.   We  were  there,  of  course,  until  the  middle  of 
January,  1975.   And  thought  the  office  was  going  to  be  kept  open.   Every 
day  my  secretary  and  I  waited  for  someone  to  come  up  so  we  could  show 
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them  around,  and  they  never  opened  it.   So  consequently  another  state 
department  moved  in  and  they've  redone  that  whole  floor  in  the  state 
office  building  now,  and  the  governor's  office  is  open  again.   And  the 
legislators  are  in  the  state  office  building  now. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  it  closed  for  a  four-year  period  over  there? 

MRS.  CLARK:  Mm-hmm,  sure  was.   It  was  closed  from  January 

of  '75  till  July  of  this  year. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Governor  Alexander  had  a  lot  of  support 

from  East  Tennessee,  of  course,  and  Knox  County, 
so  he  would  be  under  the  same  sort  of  obligation  that  Winfield  Dunn  was, 
I  suppose. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Well,  he's  gone  a  step  further.   He  has  offices 

in  Johnson  City,  Cookeville,  Jackson,  Memphis, 


Chattanooga  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MRS.  CLARK: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MRS.  CLARK: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MRS.  CLARK: 


Is  it  Crossville  or  Cookeville? 

Cookeville  I  think,  isn't  it? 

I  believe  so.   That's  the  one  that  Shirley  Duer  .. 

Mm-hmm,  Shirley's  working  in  it. 

Yeah.   She's  driving  to  Cookeville  from  Crossville 

Mm-hmm.   And  Ida  Riley  is  manning  the  office  at 

the  Tri-Cities  Airport,  and  she  used  to  be  with 
Congressman  Quillen.   And  let's  see,  Phyllis  Severance  is  in  the  Knoxville 
office.   I  don't  know  who's  in  the  Jackson  office,  do  you?   Gwen  is  in 
the  Memphis  office. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  have  heard  but  I  don't  believe  it's  a  person 

I  know. 
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--even  the  inauguration,  you  know.   It  all  had  to  go  over  to  the  transition 

office  and  be  listed. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  in  a  way  people  are  more  inclined 

to  contribute  generously  when  it's  for  a 
local  effort,  when  they  know  that  it's  going  to  be  spent  there;  and  they 
can  see  the  billboards  and  the  televeision  programs  and  the  other  things  you 
do  with  it.   Tell  me  something  about  the  opening  of  the  governor's  office 
over  there  in  1972. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Well,  when  Winfield  was  campaigning,  he 

had  said  that  he  would  like  to  have  an 
gast  Tennessee  governor's  office.   And  some  of  our  legislators  held  him 
to  it  after  the  election  was  over,  and  they  even  passed  a  resolution  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate.   We  opened  the  office  in  July  of  1972.   Prior 
to  that,  I  came  down  to  Nashville  and  spent  about  a  week,  going  around, 
visiting  with  the  different  Cabinet  members  and  their  staff,  getting  to 
know  the  ropes,  so  to  speak,  getting  to  know  everyone  on  the  governor's 
staff  here  in  Nashville.   Quite  a  bit  of  time  had  passed  since  the  campaign 
by  then,  and  there  were  lots  of  new  faces,  new  people  to  meet.   We  opened 
up  in  June  or  July  of  1972.   We  were  there,  of  course,  until  the  meddle  of 
January,  1975.   And  thought  the  office  was  going  to  be  kept  open.   Every 
day  my  secretary  and  I  waited  for  someone  to  come  up  so  we  could  show 
them  around,  and  they  never  opened  it.   So  consequently  another  state 
department  moved  in  and  they've  redone  that  whole  floor  in  the  state  office 
building  now,  and  the  governor's  office  is  open  again.   And  the  legislators 
are  in  the  state  office  building  now. 
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MRS.  CLARK:  And,  I  think  there's  seven  in  all. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  it  is  seven.   Let's  see,  two  in  west 

Tennessee,  two  in  middle  Tennessee,  three  in 
east — Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  and  the  tri-cities.   What  kind  of  activity 
did  you  handle  in  that  office? 
MRS.  CLARK:  Well,  of  course,  we  represented  the  governor 

whenever  we  could  at  any  kind  of  function,  you 
know — openings  of  offices  or  state  employee  meetings.   Or  any  time  that 
he  was  invited  somewhere  and  couldn't  be  there,  I  went  for  him.   Or  maybe 
someone  from  his  office  would  come  up,  and  we  would  go  together.   We  did 
a  lot  of  ...  got  lots  of  personal  phone  calls,  people  maybe  who  had  for- 
gotten to  renew  their  drivers'  license  or  felt  like  they  weren't  getting 
enough  food  stamps.   One  of  the  funniest  calls  I  ever  got  was  one  of  the 
first  ones.   We  still  had  just  boxes  around  and  everything,  and  my  desk 
was  a  big  old  cardboard  box  and  it  had  a  telephone  on  it.   And  I  think  I 
was  sitting  on  the  floor  and  the  phone  rang.   I  picked  up  the  phone,  just 
very  pleased  to  say,  "This  is  the  governor's  office."  And  this  lady  said, 
"He  said  I  could  have  my  teeth."   And  I  said,  "Who  said  you  could  have 
your  teeth?"   And  she  said,  "Governor  Dunn  did."   And  as  it  turned  out, 
this  was  right.   I  mean,  I'm  not  sure  if  he  personally  said  it,  but  it  was 
a  program  funded  through  the  then  welfare  department.   And  she  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  my  very  best  customers,  so  to  speak.   She  always  needed  some- 
thing.  But,  oh,  maybe  someone  with  a  problem  with  maybe  another  employee, 
we  did  you  know  as  much  public  relations  as  we  could.   And  of  course  any 
time  the  governor  was  in  town,  we  arranged  for  his  visits  and  his  schedule 
and  helped  find  people  jobs.   What  an  office  would  do. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  did  a  lot  of  calling  to  other  agencies  of 

government  I  suppose,  getting  those  problems 
solved.  If  someone  would  have  a  problem  you  would  identify  the  agency 
that  should  handle  it,  make  a  call  over  and  so  forth. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Mm-hmm.   Well,  and  like  for  instance,  if  someone 

wanted  a  job  in  the  insurance  department  it  was 
quite  a  bit  easier  for  us  to  get  on  the  phone  and  find  out  if  there  was 
a  vacancy  or  who  they  would  need  to  see  than  it  would  be  for  someone 
you  know  trying  to  get  into  the  state  system  and  it's  so  big.   We  had, 
I  guess  there  were  very  few  requests  known  to  man  that  we  didn't  have  at 
one  time  or  another. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  handled  a  lot  of  requests  that  otherwise 

would  have  gone  unanswered  or  had  to  come  to 
Nashville. 

MRS.  CLARK:  Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Evidently  it  worked,  considering  the  extension 

of  that  regional  office  program  now. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Mm-hmm.   Well  I'd  like  to  hope  so,  you  know, 

because  we  felt  like  it  was  all  new  territory. 
I  would  liked  to  have  been  able  to  have  worked  up  a  little  bit  better 
working  situation  maybe  with  some  of  the  east  Tennessee  legislators,  but 
it  was  new  to  them  too.   And  of  course  it  was  just  as  easy  for  them  to 
pick  up  the  phone  and  call  the  personnel  chief  in  a  department  or  the 
commissioner  if  it  was  a  problem  or  if  someone  had  wanted  a  job.   It  was 
really  just  as  simple  for  them  to  do  it  as  it  was  for  me.   We  worked  very 
closely  with  the  Knox  delegation.   But  it  takes  a  while  for  people  to 
remember  you're  there. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  does,  particularly  when  they're  not  accustomed 

to  it.   And  in  that  case  it  had  been  so  long 
since  there  had  been  a  Republican  governor. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Well  we — of  course  once  that  election  was  over, 

we  rarely  ever  asked  anyone  what  their  politics 
were,  but  they  would  tell  us.   They  would  always  tell  us.   After  we'd 
been  there  a  while,  of  course  we  got  lots  of  referrals  from  congressmen's 
offices;  and  the  two  senators'  offices  were  over  just  across  the  street 
from  us.   So  Senator  Brock  and  Senator  Baker  sent  us  lots  of  people  that 
they  had  tried  to  help  with  before. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  State  rather  than  federal  positions. 

MRS.  CLARK:  Right.   And  of  course  I  think  Ruth  Evanson  and 

Edith  Tate  in  those  offices  probably  knew  as  much 
about  the  state  system  by  then  as  I  ever  learned,  because  they'd  been 
the  only  ones.   It  was  a  good  image  for  the  governor.   People  would  tell 
me  they  were  glad  he  cared. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Have  you  worked  with  the  congressional  office 

some,  Congressman  Duncan  over  there? 
MRS.  CLARK:  Oh  yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  serve  an  area  broader  than  just  Knox 

County?   Did  you  get  many  calls  and  requests 
from  other  parts  of  east  Tennessee? 
MRS.  CLARK:  Sometimes  we  got  people  that  would  call  us  from 

Congressman  Quillen's  office.   But  there  again, 
the  people  who  worked  in  Congressman  Quillen's  office  were  used  to  dealing 
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directly  with  the  state  and  it  was  no  problem  for  them  to  do  that. 

Maybe  sometimes  they  would  send  us  people.   The  office  in  the  tri-cities 

area  who  would  send  us  the  most  people  was  Senator  Baker's  office.   People 

who  had  maybe  moved  to  Knoxville  or  were  going  to  school  there  and  maybe 

their  husband  or  their  wife  wanted  a  job;  or,  we've  even  helped  people 

find  places  to  live. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  ran  about  every  possible  kind  of  service  that 

would  serve  the  cause.   Relations  with  Congressman 
Quillen' s  office  were  not  the  best  at  the  beginning.   Did  you  notice  them 
improving  as  time  went  on? 
MRS.  CLARK:  I  never,  as  I  say,  we  didn't  really  get  as  many 

calls  from  their  office.   Now  Congressman  Quillen 
opened  an  office  in  Morristown.   I'm  not  sure  if  he  still  has  that  there, 
in  Hamblen  County.   And  we  talked  with  them.   Of  course  they  were  so  much 
closer.   But  there  was  never  a  great  deal  of  going  back  and  forth. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  get  any  calls  for  service  further  down 

the  valley,  toward  Chattanooga? 
MRS.  CLARK:  Yes.   We  tried  to  work  with,  you  know,  of  course 

anyone  that  called  us;  and  the  legislators  lots 
of  times  would  have  them  call  us.   But  Monroe  County,  and  McMinn  County 
and  Bradley  and  even  Meigs,  and  Rhea,  Campbell  and  Claiborne  County,  Sevier, 
Blount,  all  of  them,  we,  you  know;  and  I  had  tried  to  go  out  into  the  dif- 
ferent counties  too  and  go  where  the  state  had  a  facility  that  might  need 
some  people  like  the  Welfare  Department  and  the  Highway  Department  or  the 
Employment  Security  Office,  particularly  the  Welfare  Department.   We  got 
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an  awful  lot  of  calls  from  people  on  public  assistance. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suppose  that  always  accounts  for  a  lot  of  the 

requests  that  come  into  the  governor's  office. 
How  much  time  did  you  have  to  spend  out  of  the  office  traveling  and  hand- 
ling things  at  other  offices? 
MRS.  CLARK:  Well,  I  was  going  around  for  about  a  year.   And 

then  I  think  in  about  June  or  July  of  '73  the 
Department  of  Personnel  came  around  and  ran  an  audit  on  the  office.   I 
required  it  --  I  mean  requested  it.   And  they  decided  that  I  needed  some 
help.   It  was  easier  to  go  out  and  attend  functions  or  go  and  meet  with 
the  state  employees  in  the  other  counties  when  you  didn't  have  to  leave 
the  office  unattended. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  you  had  someone  to  leave  the  office. 

MRS.  CLARK:  And  Cathy  Murdock  came  in  '73.   Of  course  she 

stayed  till  the  closing.   I'd  say  maybe  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  time  I  spent  out  of  the  office. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  a  good  deal  of  travel. 

MRS.  CLARK:  Well,  of  course  a  lot  of  the  things  were  there, 

you  know.   Some  departments  you  worked  with  more 
closely  than  others,  and  they  would  always  see  to  it  that  maybe  if  they 
had  a  seminar  or  some  kind  of  convention  or  a  workshop,  if  you  would  like 
to  attend,  they  wanted  you  to.   They  were  very  nice.   I  think  they  were 
glad  to  have  a  voice  to  listen  to  their  ideas. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Usually  people  are  honored  to  have  someone  from 

the  governor's  office  there. 
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office,  because  we  opened  in  July  and  this  was  --  it  snowed  that  day. 
But  I  invited  all  the  state  employees  in  the  different  departments,  all 
the  courthouse  people  and  the  city  hall  people.   And  it  was  quite  a  turn- 
out, because  some  of  those  state  employees  had  never  met  a  governor. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  came  over  for  the  open  house? 

MRS.  CLARK:  Yes,  he  did;  and  shook  hands  with  everyone,  and 

it  was  a  nice  day.   They  all  loved  him,  even  if 
they'd  worked  hard  to  see  him  defeated.  They  liked  him  when  they  met  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  he  did  have  that  quality  of  inspiring 

personal  respect. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Mm-hmm.   Well,  he  just  makes  you  feel  like  what 

you  are  doing  and  what  you're  saying  is  very  impor- 
tant to  him  personally.   (He)  has  a  remarkable  memory  for  names. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  very  valuable  in  political  activity.   He 

certainly  does. 
MRS.  CLARK:  And  L  don't  know  that  I've  ever  seen  him  in  a  situ- 

ation, when  it  was  a  public  situation,  where  he 
didn't  make  everyone  in  that  room  feel  like  they're  really  what  he  came  to 
see.   The  rest  of  it  was  just  icing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Have  we  left  out  any  items  that  you  particularly 

would  like  to  include? 
MRS.  CLARK:  No,  I  was  sorry  that  the  administration  had  pro- 

blems with  east  Tennessee.   1  think  they  could 
possibly  have  been  done  a  different  way.   It  reached,  obviously,  near  mob- 
hysteria  proportions  in  upper  east  Tennessee  at  one  time.   And  I've  never-- 
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of  course,  I  don't  want  Winfield  to  have  to  take  the  blame  for  it;  but  he 
did,  because  he  was  the  chief  executive  at  the  time.   I  think  maybe  he 
had  some  bad  advice.   I  think  personal  problems  maybe  with  the  congressmen 
added  to  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  relations  with  Congressman  Quillen  were,  I 

think,  from  the  time  of  the  election,  not  especial- 
ly good. 
MRS.  CLARK:  We  used  to  tease  the  people  that  were  working  up  in 

the  first  district,  to  know  if  they  had  had  their 
passports  stolen. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  all  of  his  problems,  though,  were  up  in 

the  first  district  essentially,  weren't  they? 
Was  Knox  County  in  the  second  congressional  district  influenced  much  by 
those  things? 
MRS.  CLARK:  No,  because,  you  know,  the   university  system  would 

like  to  have  had  the  medical  school  there  in 
Knoxville.   And  our  legislators  were  very  much  for  it,  and  lobbied  for  it. 
1  just  think  the  thing  got  blown  way  out  of  proportion,  and  probably  --  1 
mean  1  know  the  governor  had  to  take  a  stand  --  but  I'm  not  sure  that  all 
that  was  necessary.   (End  of  first  tape) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  .  .  .  doubtful  admit  that  he  is  something  of  a 

stubborn  person  when  he  believes  he's  right.   And 
the  problems  in  the  first  congressional  district  were  unfortunate;  but  I 
don't  believe  the  feeling  about  them  extended  much  outside  of  that.   Of 
course,  it's  a  very  crucial  district  because  it's  been  traditionally 
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Republican  and  he  practically  had  to  have  the  support  of  upper  east 
Tennessee  and  Shelby  County  area,  for  the  party  never  developed  much 
strength  in  Middle  Tennessee.   So  that  was  a  definite  problem.   And  I 
suppose  in  Knoxville  there  wasn't  much  you  could  do  about  it. 
MRS.  CLARK:  You  know,  to  a  certain  extent  the  problems  in 

Morristown  and  the  problems  in  way  upper  east 
Tennessee  area  were  such  personal  things  to  those  people  in  those  counties; 
and  I  think  they  got  sympathy  from  the  other  counties.   And  I'm  sure  if 
some  of  the  other  smaller  counties  felt  very  strongly  about  having  a 
regional  prison  in  their  county,  they  may  have  reacted  the  same  way. 
Except  there  again  I  think  the  governor  was  used  on  that  issue.   It's 
always  been  my  understanding  that  the  city  of  Morristown  agreed  to  this, 
and  then  because  of  the  tight  campaign  backed  down.   Perhaps  they  could 
have  sent  some  personnel  in  and  eased  the  way  a  little  bit,  rather  than 
tell  them  they  were  going  to  have  it  at  that  point.   It  was  made  very  per- 
sonal; like  friends  of  the  governor  sold  the  land,  and  those  kind  of 
things.   And  that's  unfortunate.   People,  you  know,  their  home  loyalty 
certainly  outweighed  their  loyalty  to  the  governor  as  far  as  party  loyalty 
is  concerned. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  in  that  case,  the  Morristown  prison,  it 

certainly  did. 
MRS.  CLARK:  People  turned  on  him  that,  you  know,  our  friend  up 

there  at  the  newspaper  held  out  as  long  as  he  could. 
And  I  think  those  two  things  rather  than  anything  else--there  was  a  lot  of 
rhetoric  about  the  Lear  (jet),  but  I  don't  think  it  bothered  people  like 
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those  two  things  did.   It  wasn't  as  personal. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  don't  think  Highway  11-W  bothered  people 

as  much  either? 
MRS.  CLARK:  I'm  sure  there  were  a  lot  of  personal  feelings  of 

those  people  along  there;  but  you  know  once  they 
realized  that  when  (Highway)  81  opened,  some  of  these  problems  were  not 
going  to  be  quite  so  bad.   I  also  think  that  maybe  for  the  first  time  in 
fifty  years,  people  realized  that  a  road,  a  highway,  can't  be  bought, 
paid  for,  and  built  in  one  man's  term.   They  didn't  understand  and  probably 
didn't  want  to,  how  much  goes  into  building  a  highway. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  long  the  period  of  surveying  and  planning  and 

acquisition  and  construction  really  is. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Oh  yeah.   I'm  sure  that  Governor  Blanton  cut  the 

ribbon  on  lots  of  Winfield's  roads. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  As  Winfield  did,  I'm  sure,  on  some  started  under 

Governor  Ellington. 
MRS.  CLARK:  But  you  know  they've  got  to  get  the  land  and  buy  it, 

condemn  it  or  whatever.  Bids  have  to  be  let.   It 
just  takes  a  long  time  for  the  wheels  in  state  government  to  grind. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  believe  at  the  time  that  he  left  office  in 

January  of  '75  the  upper  east  Tennessee  situation 
was  improved? 
MRS.  CLARK:  I  don't  think  it  was  then,  because  on  top  of  all 

that  then  we  had  all  the  national  problems  to  con- 
tend with;  and  I  think  the  people  in  upper  east  Tennessee  were  just  fed  up. 
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system  would  like  to  have  had  the  medical 
school  there  in  Knoxville.   And  our  legislators  were  very  much  for  it,  and 
lobbied  for  it.   I  just  think  the  thing  got  blown  way  out  of  proportion,  and 
probably--I  mean  I  know  the  governor  had  to  take  a  stand--but  I'm  not  sure 
that  all  that  was  necessary.   (End  of  first  tape) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  .  .  .  doubtful  admit  that  he  is  something 

of  a  stubborn  person  when  he  believes  he's 
right.   And  the  problems  in  the  first  congressional  district  were  unfortu- 
nate; but  I  don't  believe  the  feeling  about  them  extended  much  outside  of 
that.   Of  course,  it's  a  very  crucial  district  because  it's  been  tradition- 
ally Republican  and  he  practically  had  to  have  the  support  of  upper  east 
Tennessee  and  Shelby  County  area,  for  the  party  never  developed  much 
strength  in  Middle  Tennessee.   So  that  was  a  definite  problem.   And  I 
suppose  in  Knoxville  there  wasn't  much  you  could  do  about  it. 
MRS.  CLARK:  You  know,  to  a  certain  extent  the  problems 

in  Morristown  and  the  problems  in  way  upper 
east  Tennessee  area  were  such  personal  things  to  those  people  in  those 
counties;  and  I  think  they  got  sympathy  from  the  other  counties.   And  I'm 
sure  if  some  of  the  other  smaller  counties  felt  very  strongly  about  having 
a  regional  prison  in  their  county,  they  may  have  reacted  the  same  way. 
Except  there  again  I  think  the  governor  was  used  on  that  issue.   It's  al- 
ways been  my  understanding  that  the  city  of  Morristown  agreed  to  this,  and 
then  because  of  the  tight  campaign  backed  down.   Perhaps  they  could  have 
sent  some  personnel  in  and  eased  the  way  a  little  bit,  rather  than  tell 
them  they  were  going  to  have  it  at  that  point.   It  was  made  very  personal; 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Is  it  possible  that  they  expected  too  much  from  the 

governor,  having  not  had  a  Republican  governor  in 
about  five  decades,  and  felt  that  too  much  would  be  done  too  quickly? 
MRS.  CLARK:  Mm-hmm.   Well,  I  think  you're  exactly  right  on 

that.   The  thing  that's  always  amazed  me  about 
Republicans,  and  this  is  purely  partisan,  but  they  seem  to  want  their  chief 
executive  that's  elected  from  their  party  to  do  all  the  same  things  that 
they've  been  criticizing  the  other  party  about  all  these  years:   patronage, 
any  of  the  other  things  you  can  get  into  trouble  with  in  an  administration. 
The  name  of  the  game  in  the  upper  east  Tennessee  area  is  jobs,  where  all 
those  Republicans  are.   I  have  never  worked  for  anyone  after  they  were 
elected  who  didn't  go  by  the  book.   You  know,  if  we  want  to  hire  someone, 
if  it's  a  Civil  Service  job,  we  make  them  be  hired  off  the  register.   They 
have  to  be  qualified.   No  one  waives  their  qualifications.   And  this  is 
very  difficult  to  explain  to  someone  in  a  small  county  when  they've  had 
patronage  crammed  down  their  throats  for  fifty  years. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  it's  probably  awfully  hard  to  understand  the 

problems  an  honest  governor  would  have  in  trying  to 
do  things  for  his  supporters  and  still  not  engage  in  patronage. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Well,  1  can  understand  when  they'll  tell  you,  you 

know,  in  some  of  these  particularly  the  very  rural 
counties,  they  say,  "JoAnn,  they  stand  on  the  street  corner  and  laugh  at 
us."  You  know,  particularly  those  areas  like  Human  Services  and  Highway 
Department  and  Employment  Security  and  maybe  the  Health  Department  where 
they  have  an  office  in  every  county. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  where  they  use  a  lot  of  employees. 

MRS.  CLARK:  And  losts  of  nepotism,  you  know.   One  family  maybe 

works  for  six  different  branches  of  state  govern- 
ment, and  always  has.   And  it  was  difficult  for  the  people  to  understand 
why  when  Winfield  was  inaugurated  he  didn't  fire  anybody.   And  then  of 
course  Lamar  has  had  it  doubly  bad  because  of  the  executive  order  that 
Blanton  passed  that  put  everybody  under  Civil  Service--every  job. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Of  course  in  a  way  that  has  been  a  historical  ten- 

dency in  the  state,  that  governors  have  after 
appointing  their  own  people  to  office  traditionally  put  an  increased  number 
under  Civil  Service  so  they  could  not  be  removed  after  leaving.   So  you'd 
continually  have  the  number  under  it  increasing. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Well,  maybe  trying  to  do  right  and  maybe  trying  to 

look  at  the  state  as  a  whole  rather  than  as  peri- 
pheral vision,  perhaps  Winfield  did  not  go  far  enough  down  into  each 
cabinet  maybe  to  let  some  of  these  people  go  or  as  far  as  building  a  good 
strong  organization  which  I  thought  it  was  all  about  too. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  he  might  have  simply  needed  more  time.   There 

is  a  limit,  I'm  sure,  as  to  how  much  a  governor  can 
do:   how  many  people  he  can  see,  how  far  down  in  each  .  .  . 
MRS.  CLARK:  That's  right.   Well,  it  takes  them  about  a  year  to 

get  their  feet  wet,  and  a  year  to  undo  maybe  some 
of  the  mistakes  they  made  the  first  year;  and  then  you've  got  to  think 
about  going  out  of  office.   1  like  the  new  law  .  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  To  allow  a  governor  to  succeed  himself. 
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MRS.  CLARK:  Mm-hmm,  succeed  themselves.   I  think  that's  good. 

I  feel  like  if  a  governor  does  a  good  job,  he  pro- 
bably won't  have  any  trouble.   I  don't  think  a  person  like  the  former 
governor  would  be  re-elected  under  those  circumstances.   But  you  never 
know,  you  know,  the  power  of  the  incumbent  is  so  widespread. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  has  a  lot  of  influence.   However,  he  also  has  a 

lot  of  opportunities  to  make  enemies.   And  I  sup- 
pose if  a  governor  is  too  obviously  unacceptable  to  the  people,  it  wouldn't 
help  him.   The  new  law  would  not. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Well,  a  person  of  Blanton's  caliber  to  me,  when 

you're  a  lame  duck  from  the  day  you're  inaugurated, 
why  not,  if  this  is  the  route  you  want  to  take,  you  know,  get  it  while  you 
can. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  know  you  don't  have  an  opportunity  for  a  second 

term. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Right.   You've  got  four  years  to  get  all  the  things 

you  can  possibly  get  --  business  for  your  family, 
appointments,  whatever. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  this  new  law  perhaps  will  encourage  governors 

to  be  more  responsive  to  the  people  and  more  care- 
ful about  what  they  do,  knowing  that  if  they  run  again  they'll  have  to  face 
accounting  for  what  they  have  done. 

MRS.  CLARK:  Well,  and  1  also  think  too  that  you  might  get- 

not  that  we  haven't  had  high  caliber  people  running, 
I'm  not  suggesting  that--  but  you  might  get  more  people  interested  in  run- 
ning for  the  highest  office.   It's  pretty  difficult  to  pull  up  your  family 
for  four  years. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  is  difficult  to  divide  one's  career  into  four- 

year  segments. 
MRS.  CLARK:  Well,  and  I  think  that  to  me,  that's  just  one  more 

point  in  Winfield's  favor.   How  he  could  have  left-- 
I  can  understand  how  he  could  leave  his  practice--but  then  be  so  successful 
in  what  he's  doing  now,  I  think  it's  remarkable.   And  of  course  I  think  a 
lot  of  it,  his  family's  always  so  solidly  behind  him.   We  haven't  talked 
about  Betty  and  her  role  in  the  campaign,  but  she  was  marvelous.   In  East 
Tennessee,  we'd  never  seen  a  wife  campaign  like  that.   She  was  beautifully 
received. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  would  like  to  hear  more  about  her  role.   That  was 

one  of  tte  things  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about; 
and  for  that  purpose  I'll  ask  if  we  can  meet  again  sometime  .  .  . 
MRS.  CLARK:  Oh  sure. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  get  some  of  the  things  answered  we  didn't  here. 
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